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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN MISSIONS: AN INTERPRETATION! 

BY THE EEV. JAMES L. BABTON, D.D. 



At Williamstown, Massachusetts, has just been celebrated 
the centennial of a mission prayer-meeting held during a severe 
shower of rain under the lee of a haystack near that town. To 
this remarkable meeting, at which there were present only five 
college students, is attributed the beginning of movements which 
eventuated in the organization of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions four years later. These young 
men have become well-known historical personages, and the noted 
meeting-place is marked by a marble monument suitably inscribed 
and bearing the name of the five participants. 

While it is recognized that these young men had courage and 
vision in advance of their generation and persistence to adhere to 
their position in the face of ridicule, indifference and open oppo- 
sition, it is well known that modern foreign missions had already 
received their birth in England and were there well under way. 
These five men, Samuel J. Mills, James Richards, Francis L. 
Robbins, Harvey Loomis and Byram Green, were sensitive to the 
religious influences of the hour and ready to respond to them. 

In 1792, the Baptist Missionary Society of England was or- 
ganized through the exertions of the well-known William Carey. 
This was quickly followed by the formation of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in 1795, and by the Church Missionary Society 
in 1799. The formation of these societies and the work of the 
early missionaries they sent out attracted wide attention. The 
movement was a new one that called out many leading articles 
in all of the religious magazines upon both sides of the Atlantic. 

At the same time in America itself there had been for many 
years a movement, more or less marked, toward a systematic 
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effort for the conversion of the Indians, and for the religious cul- 
tivation of white people dwelling in remote colonies — " to Chris- 
tianize the heathen in North America," as one constitution puts 
it. The General Congregational Association of Connecticut in 
1774 voted to send missionaries to new settlements of the West 
and Northwest. Other associations followed in the same line, 
and missionaries were sent into Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Ohio and New York, as well as into other places. In 1806, the 
strain of the Revolutionary War was off, and for nearly a gen- 
eration the colonists had been able to devote themselves to the 
arts of peace and to the pursuits of education and religion. The 
"New York Theological Magazine" began publication in 1795, 
followed five years later by the " New York Missionary Magazine 
and Repository of Intelligence," and also the Connecticut " Evan- 
gelical Magazine," with the "Massachusetts Missionary Magazine" 
three years later. The rapid increase of religious and missionary 
magazines reveals the fact that both religion and missions were 
attracting the attention of intelligent people. 

So far as we can learn, little thought was given to an attempt 
to Christianize remote nations. It is true that, in the organization 
of a home missionary society as far back as the close of the seven- 
teenth century, a clause was inserted in the constitution giving 
as its object, " the diffusion of the knowledge of the gospel among 
the heathen as well as other people in the remote parts of the 
earth." And yet no one seemed to take seriously the "in the 
remote parts of the earth " of these constitutions. 

In the midst of these conditions occurred the so-called "hay- 
stack prayer-meeting." This was a most informal affair, in which, 
as reported by one of the number, general conversation had a 
large place. The subject of the conversation was the duty and 
privilege of American Christians, and especially of the five men 
in that meeting, to Christianize " dark and heathen lands." One 
of the number thought the movement ill-advised, and opposed it. 
The four were united against him; and, in response to the objec- 
tion that the task was too great to be undertaken by so feeble a 
force, they uttered the declaration that has rung down the cen- 
tury, " We can, if we will." They then joined in prayer for the 
success of their object, and the haystack prayer-meeting passed 
into history. These men did not let the question rest with a 
prayer-meeting, but organized a student society with this mis- 
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sionary object in view. When some of them a little later went to 
the Andover Theological Seminary, this society was transferred 
thither and enlarged. The one supreme object was not for a 
moment lost sight of, nor did they relax their efforts. As a result, 
in the spring of 1810, the General Congregational Association of 
Massachusetts organized the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, with John Treadwell, Governor of Connec- 
ticut, as its president. This was the first foreign Missionary Board 
formed upon the American continent. It was not denominational ; 
and, for more than a generation, it was the agent of various de- 
nominations for the conduct of their missionary operations. 

What was the effect of the organization of this missionary 
Board? In seeking for the reply to this question, one would 
naturally look to the countries to which the missionaries went. 
But, in fact, the first and most marked effect was upon the 
people of New England, and not upon the heathen. The American 
colonists had a hard time, physically and politically. It required 
all of the hardihood and perseverance of their stern natures to 
meet these conditions and maintain educational institutions for 
their children and support the church. They entertained little 
thought of foreign countries, except the dread of foreign oppres- 
sion and the endeavor to avoid entangling foreign alliances. If 
foreign countries would not disturb them, there was no purpose 
upon their part to interfere with any country across the seas. 
They saw little or nothing in the nations abroad which commanded 
their attention. There was real danger that America might be- 
come so exclusive that Americans would repudiate any responsi- 
bility for all except America, and decline to seek knowledge re- 
garding any other country or people. It required a purely relig- 
ious impulse to arrest attention, turn it from local and personal 
affairs and fix it upon remote and hitherto unknown lands. 

As soon as the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was organized, in 1810, and the first company of mis- 
sionaries was sent out in 1812, the religious magazines were re- 
plete with articles upon or about the countries and people to which 
the missionary had gone. They also published extensive state- 
ments from the missionaries regarding the religious customs and 
characteristics of the people and countries where they were lo- 
cated. The entire country was set to studying Eastern geography. 
The missionary magazines published new and original maps. As 
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the reports and letters of American missionaries were carefully 
and systematically followed, countries which had previously ex- 
isted hardly in name began to have a specific and well-defined 
existence in the minds of our people. Thus the Sandwich Islands, 
Burmah, Ceylon, India, Syria, Turkey, within a single genera- 
tion, became to a great number of people who were interested in 
the new mission movement almost as familiar as much of our 
own outlying frontier territory. 

As an illustration of the method of this new educational awa- 
kening, take the Levant. Except Palestine, little was known of 
the religions or the customs of the people who occupied the in- 
terior of Asia Minor, Armenia, Koordistan, Persia and Syria. 
There were no general and reliable maps of the country, no books 
of travel available for the ordinary reader. The American Board 
sent missionaries to that country in 1819. They were assigned 
to coast regions, like Smyrna, Beirut, Salonica and Constanti- 
nople, with Jerusalem the most interior point. The missionaries 
began explorations at once. The mountains of Lebanon were soon 
penetrated, and the Druses and Maronites, with other tribes and 
races, studied and written up. Messrs. Eli Smith and H. G. 0. 
Dwight started from Constantinople in 1830, and spent more than 
a year upon a journey overland across the entire length of Asia 
Minor, through Armenia and Koordistan into Persia and back 
again. They were keen and accurate observers, and made a minute 
report concerning every phase of their observations. The results 
of their observations they wrote in two volumes, which passed 
through several editions, so eager were the people of this country 
for the new knowledge thus brought to them. 

At about the same time, Dr. Asahel Grant, a medical missionary 
of the American Board, went to the mountains of Koordistan be- 
tween eastern Turkey and Persia, journeying south into Mesopo- 
tamia. For years he lived in that region, travelling back and 
forth among those wild tribes of Koords, accepting the hospitality 
of their chiefs and gathering information for the outside world. 
Mr. Schultz, a scientist, the only man who had ever attempted 
to penetrate that region, had a few years before paid the penalty 
of his rashness by the loss of his life at the hands of a suspicious 
Koordish chief. Dr. Grant kept a careful record of all of his ex- 
periences and observations; and to-day his journals contain the 
most accurate and trustworthy reports we possess regarding that 
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wild and interesting people. Dr. Grant was a direct contributor 
to the general education of the English reading world, and the 
world was not slow to appreciate the fact. Not long since, the 
writer inquired in the British Museum for the best book or books 
upon the Koords, and he was handed the journals of Dr. Grant 
with the remark, " That is the best thing we know." 

What the missionaries of the American Board in Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Koordistan and Persia did for broadening the intel- 
lectual horizon of the people of the United States and England, 
other missionaries of this Board and other similar Boards in 
India, Ceylon, Burmah, China, Africa and the Pacific islands 
also accomplished for their region. Not only were the reports 
of these missionaries printed in religious and missionary maga- 
zines, but scientific journals also vied with each other in securing 
articles that were so original, entertaining and instructive. The 
American Oriental Society depended upon the missionaries for 
its most valuable material. Of the 591 pages of the first volume 
of the Journals of this Society, 153 pages were written by five 
different missionaries. In the second volume, eight missionaries 
filled 134 of its 342 pages. Considerably more than one-third of 
the whole contents of the Journal, for many years, was furnished 
by foreign missionaries. 

What was true in this one instance was equally true in many 
directions. Missionary magazines like the "Missionary Herald" 
had a wide circulation, and were filled with articles and reports 
of personal investigations made in remote and unknown parts of 
the world. Permanent works were prepared and issued, like " The 
Land and the Book," by William M. Thompson, forty years a mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Syria. This masterly work has 
undoubtedly done more to introduce the English-speaking world 
to the people and country of Syria than any other. Even to the 
present time, this book remains a classic and is sold in a variety of 
editions with many illustrations. China was introduced to the 
Western world by the massive and classic work, " The Middle 
Kingdom," written by S. Wells Williams, a missionary of the 
American Board. Time has not impaired the value of this mas- 
terly work; and scholars to-day turn to it for accurate informa- 
tion regarding the religion, life and government of the Chinese. 

These instances, which might be indefinitely multiplied, are 
sufficient to show that, while the movement inaugurated at Will- 
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iamstown in 1806 through a prayer-meeting was in the minds of 
the participants purely religious, nevertheless, in actual fact, it 
was one of the most far-reaching educational movements for the 
English-speaking world that have ever been set in motion. 

Incidentally, this new movement, which in the minds and pur- 
poses of its originators was purely religious, had a large value to 
Americans commercially. It is true that it was no part of the 
purpose of those five young men at Williamstown, neither has it 
been the purpose of their successors nor of the Board that sent 
them out, to promote the commercial interests of this country. 
At the same time, it must be recognized that as rapidly as the 
conditions prevailing in the East were known to the merchant 
classes in the West, trade opportunities were eagerly noted and 
seized. The missionaries' articles and reports necessarily con- 
tained much that attracted the attention of the traders of the 
West. The missionaries were always in advance of the consul or 
diplomatic agent. They blazed the way and demonstrated by 
their own continued residence in countries like Turkey, Persia, 
China, the Sandwich Islands and Africa, that residence in these 
countries was safe for an American. Then followed the pioneer 
of commerce and trade, the American consul. However much 
the missionaries may have wished to have the facts otherwise, it 
is true that the consul came. Thus American products in a va- 
riety of forms and in astonishing quantities found their way into 
the East through doors opened directly by the modern missionary 
movement. These products consist of school, hospital and print- 
ing-house supplies, machinery, agricultural implements and tools 
of many varieties, musical instruments, kerosene-oil, watches and 
clocks, books, foodstuffs, cloths, etc. A missionary set up the 
first electric telegraph instrument in the Turkish Empire, and to- 
day there are thousands of miles of wire in operation. The re- 
ligious service held at Williamstown one hundred years ago inau- 
gurated a movement which has accomplished more for American 
trade and commerce than is often accredited to it. All that the 
cause of foreign missions has cost from that day to this has been 
returned manyfold in profits accruing from trade with the East 
growing out of the plan and purpose to evangelize the world. 

The advantages above mentioned accrued to this country, al- 
though the effort sprang from purely altruistic motives. There 
have come, however, to the countries abroad, into which the mis- 
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sionaries entered and where they labored for the Christianization 
of the people, advantages of which the originators of the move- 
ment never dreamed. It is possible to mention but a few of these, 
and that with greatest brevity; but the few will suffice to show 
something of the import and wide sweep of the movement called 
" foreign missions," hitherto thought by many to be a plan only 
for converting individuals and securing their baptism. 

The introduction of modern education into the East and the 
Far East must be credited to the foreign missionaries. The con- 
dition of the Sandwich Islands in 1820 is too well known to re- 
quire description here. The people were not cannibals, but they 
were not far removed from the lowest and most degrading sav- 
agery. Missionaries set up there the first printing-presses, opened 
the first schools and inaugurated and conducted general educa- 
tional institutions for two generations. To-day the islands pos- 
sess collegiate and theological institutions and a modern school 
system, directed by the descendants of the missionaries and the 
enlightened children of native leaders. China knew no learning 
except that which centres in the classics of Confucius, and all 
Western education was considered beneath their contempt. For 
nearly a century the missionaries gave time, strength and talent 
to the preparation and production of modern text-books and in 
conducting schools for the training of Chinese young men and 
women. Missionary educators were repeatedly called by the Gov- 
ernment to take charge of national institutions. The popularity 
of modern learning rapidly increased, until, in October, 1905, by 
imperial decree, Western learning was made the basis of the civil- 
service examination throughout the Empire. 

At the opening of the last century, in India there was hardly 
a trace of anything in education that could be called modern. 
India's millions not only were not educated, but they had little 
desire for learning. Gradually, schools were established by the 
missionaries and the principles of modern education were taught. 
As the influence of the British Government increased, the officials, 
perceiving the supreme value of the educational work the mission- 
aries were doing, began to subsidize their schools. This Govern- 
ment subsidy has increased until, at the present time, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are given annually for the support of 
educational institutions, recognized to be of high grade and un- 
der the control of missionaries. The university system of India 
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is the direct outgrowth of the missionary educational system, and 
is made up very largely of the combination of missionary col- 
leges. These universities are examining bodies and not teaching 
institutions. Students in mission and private colleges that come 
up to the standards of the university receive their degrees at the 
hands of that body. Remove from India to-day the institutions 
established by missionaries, and the live Indian universities would 
be forced to reduce greatly their operations or go out of existence. 

Perhaps one of the most marked illustrations of the influence of 
modern education upon a country and the races that inhabit it is 
that of Turkey and the Levant. In 1820, the doors of that coun- 
try were practically closed to all that was modern in the way of 
schools or teaching. While the Mohammedans were slow to 
arouse themselves to seize the new privileges offered them, this 
was not true of the Greeks, Syrians and Armenians. Soon the 
Turkish Government took alarm at the rapid progress the cause 
of education was making in the Empire and strenuous but un- 
successful endeavors were made to check it. From the Bosphorus 
on the west to Persia on the east, and from the Black Sea on 
the north to Egypt on the south, modern colleges for both 
sexes have been established and are to-day crowded with eager 
and able students. Robert College at Constantinople and the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirut stand out as examples of 
many more that might be named. Students from these dozen or 
more institutions are to-day taking post-graduate work in our best 
(Jniversities. Missionaries have carried into every country they 
have entered the modern school of every form and grade. Through 
these, in greater or less degree, modern education has been intro- 
duced into every Asiatic country ; and in some of them, like Japan 
and China, it has resulted in completely transforming the na- 
tional educational system. We do not claim that missionaries 
have done all this. We do claim that they were the pioneers. 

The missionary movement has introduced into the East the 
modern practice of medicine and surgery. As early as 1834, the 
American Board appointed a missionary to China, Peter Parker, 
M.D., who at Canton in 1836 had acquired a wide reputation 
among the Chinese for his unusual skill. Gradually the Chinese 
came to recognize the value of modern medicine, and occasionally 
in recent years missionary physicians have been put in charge of 
Government hospitals or hospitals erected by influential officials. 
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The missionaries have opened medical schools in the Empire 
equipped with modern appliances; and to-day hundreds of edu- 
cated Chinese youth are preparing themselves for competent med- 
ical service to their own people. Many others are studying in the 
medical schools of Europe, and the United States and Japan. 
Japan quickly passed from the traditional form of treating dis- 
eases to the modern method. 

Similar progress has been made in India, Africa and Turkey, 
as well as in other countries. Go where you will in any city of 
importance in Asia, and there you will find the modern hospital 
for both men and women, in which American, British and native 
physicians practise side by side. Most of these are missionary 
hospitals. In connection with not a few of them are medical 
schools of high grade. This modern medical movement is rapidly 
crowding back into oblivion the ancient and cruel medicine men 
and women, and substituting in their places the educated native 
physician, trained in all that is best in modern medical methods. 
In this movement the foreign missionaries were the pioneers. 

The missionaries have carried into the East the most colossal 
social reform the world has ever seen. Within the first half 
century of modern missions, thousands of educated Christian fam- 
ilies established themselves in remote, but strategic, centres of 
Asia, Africa and the Islands of the Sea. They took up their 
residence in those places, not for a brief period, preparatory to a 
return to the home land, but they settled down among a strange, 
rude and often savage people for a lifework. There they estab- 
lished their home. There were their children born, and in multi- 
tudes of instances there also they were buried by the side of the 
dead of the land. Through famine and plague and massacre 
they remained. The missionary's home became a place to which the 
troubled, the perplexed, the broken-hearted went for help. All 
classes found there a common welcome. The influence of such a 
home widened and the fruits of it began to be manifest in trans- 
formed native homes, in an altered society, in a new conception 
of fraternity. In many instances the old missionary was laid to 
rest in the soil his life had hallowed, by his son, who, after secur- 
ing an education in the home land, had gone out to carry on to 
completion the work his father began. 

Multiply this single experience by something like 6,000, the 
number of widely scattered stations in the East and the Far East 
VOL. clxxxiii. — no. 601, 48 
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now occupied by European and American missionaries, and one 
can begin to conceive of the measureless social influence of this 
work. Caste has been broken in upon; social evils in countless 
forms have been made unpopular, crowded out of sight or aban- 
doned; the position of women has been lifted from that of a 
servant, or even a slave, to that of a friend and companion. The 
home has been discovered and glorified. Men and women have 
been induced to combine in effort for the common good. Selfish- 
ness has been made to appear mean, and the nobility of service for 
others has been given high place. All this has not been as yet 
carried through to perfection by any means, but the movement is 
inaugurated and is progressing. The purpose is, not to trans- 
port into the East a European or an American society, but to 
cause to spring from the soil of the Orient new social conditions 
that shall be in every respect Oriental, while preeminently Chris- 
tian. This new social force was potentially present in the Will- 
iamstown prayer-meeting, but no one recognized it. 

The last of these great movements which I will mention, having 
their origin at Williamstown a century ago, is that leading to a 
truer sense of the fraternity and community of interest among 
all nations and races. To Americans at the beginning of the last 
century all Asiatics were "heathen." The man of the East pre- 
sented no attractions to the man of the West, except as a curiosity 
and as an object for religious instruction. That the Oriental could 
teach anything except evil to the Occidental never for a moment 
entered the mind of the American. Filled with this idea, the 
modern missionary movement was inaugurated, and the Eastern 
peoples in their true character gradually became known. It was 
a surprise to many to learn how intelligent, far-sighted, devout 
and capable of great development were many of the Eastern races, 
and especially of some individuals in all races. It was indeed a 
brave missionary who first advocated the new and almost heretical 
doctrine that, even in the religions of the East, there were many 
customs and beliefs worthy of respect and reverence. Almost 
imperceptibly the feeling of contempt and pity for the Asiatic 
was turned, in a degree, into respect. Out of this came a con- 
viction that the educated, upright Chinese, Japanese, Korean or 
Indian is a brother man, with whom conference upon every 
theme, including religion, may be profitable to all parties. This 
sense of fraternity was fostered more directly by the educational 
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institutions established and directed by American missionaries, 
and patronized by the brightest and most intelligent young men 
and women of the East. The white teacher was forced into ad- 
miration for his intelligent pupils, while the students, who, it 
may be, entered the school with little regard for the pale-faced 
foreigner, came to hold him in high esteem. The intelligence of 
the East was thus revealed to the people of the West, establish- 
ing mutual respect. Not only were the West and the East united, 
but different countries in Asia came to know and esteem each 
other through the intervisitation of students at the more recent 
student-federation gatherings.- The fraternity engendered and 
fostered by the great student conventions in both the East and 
West cannot be estimated at the present time. 

Out of these conditions grew the desire upon the part of the 
students of Asia and Africa to go in person to the new world, 
and from actual contact with the West learn for themselves. In 
constantly increasing numbers, students from mission and na- 
tional colleges in the East are coming to America and Europe for 
post-graduate work. At the same time, they are passing back and 
forth between institutions in their own countries. To-day, there 
is hardly a college or university in the United States or in Europe 
that has not upon its rolls Asiatic students, often of many different 
nationalities; while there are few great educational institutions 
in the East in which there are not American or European students. 
In all of these institutions, East and West, race distinctions are 
rapidly disappearing and the student body, the most democratic 
body in the world, is uniting, all irrespective of race or color. 
Those who make up this student body are the men who are to be 
leaders in every particular in their respective countries. They are 
to shape the intellectual, commercial, political, social and moral 
life of their own countries. Who would undertake to estimate 
the importance, in its bearing upon the peace of the world, of this 
mingling of students of all nations in the educational institutions 
of the East and West, their participation in great world-student 
gatherings, their acceptance of a common basis for true education 
and common standards for justice and morality? I venture the 
statement that, for the coming of the future peace of the world, 
this one fact alone is worth more than all of the naviee of all of 
the great Powers. 

These are some of the marked results of the haystack movement 
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one hundred years ago. It has been customary to think that the 
outcome of that historic prayer-meeting was simply the organiza- 
tion of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, which soon became one of the largest and most important 
of foreign missionary boards. It has been customary to enumerate 
the 20 widely scattered missions of that Board, number its 18 
colleges, its 14 theological seminaries, its 76 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, its extensive publication work in 26 languages, its 
nearly 700 churches and over 4,000 trained native leaders, and 
many other facts of this nature, and consider these the sum total 
of the results of the new movement. Even these wide results were 
not foreseen by those who were most instrumental in the organi- 
zation. To them the purpose was almost, if not quite, purely re- 
ligious, and a sharp line was drawn between " the religious " and 
"the secular." Little did these five men know that they were 
making plans that would affect the intellectual life of every race, 
drawing the world closer together with bonds created by a commu- 
nity of interest. Prom no other prayer-meeting of which we have 
any record have come such momentous results. 

At the beginning of the last century Africa, Japan, China, 
India, and, in fact, all Asia, were practically closed to the West. 
To-day, as the direct outgrowth of modern foreign missions, every 
important section of Asia has been penetrated and has become the 
permanent residence of Americans and Europeans, and about 
these have sprung up institutions that awaken the intellects of the 
people, that tend to create a safe and pure society and to impart 
high ideals. By mission presses alone, not less than one million 
pages of Christian and educational literature are daily put forth. 
Millions of the natives of these countries enjoy the benefits of 
modern scientific medical practice. There is hardly a city of im- 
portance in the Par East in which a traveller, if taken seriously 
ill, could not receive the best of medical and surgical care, either 
in a missionary hospital or in a hospital that is the direct out- 
growth of missionary operations. 

Savage lands have yielded up their savagery, and in the place 
of violence and plunder one finds sobriety, intelligence and peace. 
In countries that were impenetrable for the boldest traveller a 
century or less ago, a woman can now travel alone in perfect 
safety. Western merchandise by great train-loads is entering the 
interior of the Far East, where two generations ago missionaries 
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cautiously picked their way on foot among suspicious and openly 
unfriendly peoples. Warehouses for Western goods stand upon 
ground made sacred by the blood of murdered pioneers. Stone 
churches and substantial school buildings in countless numbers 
commemorate countless martyrdoms. From north to south and 
from east to west across Africa have the missionaries gone, until 
there are few sections of that so recently " dark continent " that 
are not now well known. It was the missionaries who opened the 
Eastern world to the West. They have battered down the barriers 
which separated these regions, and are now demonstrating the 
solidarity of the race and the common interest of all mankind. 

Had it not been for this modern foreign missionary movement, 
it would have been impossible to bring together anywhere in the 
world such a gathering of students as met at Nashville, Tennessee, 
in March of this year. Here were assembled in a convention that 
continued for five days 4,346 delegates, representing 26 different 
countries and 716 educational institutions. Similar student con- 
ventions were held in Toronto, Cleveland and other cities in this 
country, as well as in different cities in Europe and the Far East. 
At the present time, arrangements are in progress for a gathering 
of a similar character in Japan. The entire student world is 
rapidly federating upon the platform of fraternity, cooperation 
and a common faith in man and God. This spirit is win- 
ning both the Occident and the Orient to a supreme effort and 
self - forgetful sacrifice. It is breaking down race prejudice, 
making impossible the perpetuation of national rivalries and 
jealousies and laying the foundation for international unity. 

All this and much more is the direct outcome and result of the 
organized effort that began with the haystack prayer-meeting in 
Williamstown in 1806. Neither the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, nor any other, nor all other, mission 
boards, accomplished all this. But the movement that began at that 
time has enlarged in a multitude of directions, appropriating to 
itself new forces and instilling into old forces new life and inspira- 
tion, and to-day it is putting its stamp upon every nation, and is 
giving to the world a common conception of righteousness, justice, 
truth and civilization. No known standard can measure the force 
and value of this century of Christian missions, and no intellect 
has a sufficiently clear prophetic vision to forecast its conclusion.. 

Jambs L. Barton, 



